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John Conran. 
(Continued from page 370.) 

Fourth Month 14th, 1821.—Monthly Meeting 
in Lurgan: this morning early before I arose, I 
felt a gentle stream of Gospel truths flow in my 
mind for some time, some portions of holy writ 
were opened in a view that I never saw before; 
when I arose, all was wiped out, and a trying 
poverty succeeded, in which I secretly craved 
that I might be spared going to meeting; but I 
had to go, and in it the waters rose so high as 
to become a broad river to swim in of new mat- 
ter, what I saw in the morning not appearing ; 
sundry states were clearly opened and spoken to, 
the previous baptism I passed through showed 
me clearly to whom the praise belonged, to me 
it did not, for without his holy help I can do 
nothing that is good. 

Fifth Month 13th.—As I lay awake early this 
morning I felt life spring up in my mind with 
this expression, “I will be with thee wherever 
thou goest,” which brought thanksgiving and 
praise to Him who liveth for ever. I felt my- 
self most unworthy to be thus cared for, but He 
careth for the sparrows, and a hair of our head 
falleth not to the ground without his notice. In 
the meeting I was low and poor till near the 
conclusion, when I felt a little life to arise, with 
an invitation to come to Christ and learn of 
Him who is meek and lowly of heart—that He 
being the express image of his Father, full of 
grace and full of truth, what teacher on earth can 
we find so capable and able to bring us to God? 
He invites us this day to learn of Him, but the 
stumbling-block is in the way —his yoke must be 
taken up, his cross borne, which is the teaching 
of his Holy Spirit, denying all ungodliness and 
worldly lusts ; for He will not pour the new wine 
of his heavenly kingdom into our old bottles, 
all must be made new. There was a sweet so- 
lemnity over the meeting, and under it we sepa- 
rated : it may be said “ He wakeneth me morn- 
ing by morning, He wakeneth my ear to hear 
as the learned.” 

Sizth Month 5th—Our Quarterly Meeting 
concluded, many of the younger class attended ; 
I think I may say it wasa favored meeting, and 
that the great Head of the Church vouchsafed 
his holy presence at times amongst us, and I 
hope broke the bread of life, and handed it 
through his instruments to the comfort and con- 
solation of some who-were of the mourners in 
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Zion. My baptisms previous to this season for 
some -weeks were trying ;—am I forsaken? hast 
thou forgotten to be gracious? But I was favored 
with patience and hope to sustain me, as upon 
examination, into which I was led, I did not 
find any transgression brought against me. I 
do not remember any meeting in which I was 
more helped than in this: to Him only be the 
praise, who is the helper of those who put their 
whole trust in Him! 

Seventh Month 8th—As I sat in meeting, a 
flow of sound Gospel doctrines moved in my 
mind, connected and supported by appropriate 
portions of Scripture; but though I could sub- 
scribe in my judgment to them as Gospel truths, 
yet I kept still in my retirement, not feeling the 
life with them [requiring utterance], which is 
more than meat to the soul that truly waits for 
that bread which comes not from men, but from 
heaven ; for nothing but the Spirit of God can 
gather to God, according to the doctrine of our 
blessed Lord, that of ourselves we can do noth- 
ing. At length life arose, and I stood up in it, 
and declared the state I had been baptized into, 
comparing it to that the prophet Elijah was 
tried with in the mount, when the supernatural 
appearances of the strong wind, the earthquake 
and the fire, passed before him. He was not 
moved by them, but remained in the cave, for 
the Lord was not with them. He came forth 
when he heard the still small voice, wrapping 
his face in his mantle, by keeping his eye 
steadily fixed on the Lord, his holy Head, he 
was mercifully preserved from the [delusion of 
the] false prophet, and received his commission 
to “go and anoint,” &c. I had to compare the 
above state to that of such as take upon them- 
selves, and are appointed by man, as ministers 
of the Gospel, not waiting for nor even expect- 
ing the Divine unction from the Holy One to 
qualify them, and so come ready prepared with 
written documents compiled from the Holy 
Scriptures, which the natural man easily com- 
prehends and readily subscribes to, bearing in 
his view such a resemblance [to his state] as 
face answers face in a glass, but going away 
under these impressions which are superficially 
made by man, he straightway forgets what man- 
ner of man he is. But the words of Christ 
preaching in the heart are with that power from 
above as reaches to the edifying of his body in 
love, and the convincement of the hearers that 
we must no longer continue in sin if we expect 
to be incorporated as members in Christ’s body,* 
his church militant on earth—and that Christ 
in us, by his light and grace, is our only hope 
of glory. The true gospel ministers turn the 
hearers to Him as a Teacher, and from man, 
whose breath is in his nostrils, and who cannot, 
with all his acquired learning, make that strait 
in himself which is by nature crooked, nor open 


* “T have not sent these prophets, yet they ran: I 
have not spoken to them, yet they prophesied. But 
if they had stood in my counsel, and had caused my 
people to hear my words, then they should have turned 
them from their evil way, and from the evil of their 
doings.” —Jeremiah xxiii. 21, 22. 
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his own blind eyes to see the beauty there is in 
holiness, and that the end thereof is eternal life. 
I had to compare the ministry of such to the 
three appearances which Elijah could not ac- 
knowledge as proceeding from God ; the earth- 
quake to the agitations proceeding from the 
natural affections of the man, which never can 
produce in any the righteousness of God— 
neither that strong windy doctrine as if it would 
rend the mountains and break the rocky heart 
in pieces—nor was the Divine Power in the fiery 
zeal which some cover their delivery in as with 
a cloak—these must pass away, because they 
are not from God, and the still small voice be 
waited for, which always will convey certainty 
of duty and our present states to the true waiter 
in faith and patience. 

Seventh Month 15th.—A field of offering was 
presented to my view at meeting on various 
subjects in holy writ, and I stood up with a 
pretty clear opening, and proceeded for some 
time, when a cloud overshadowed me, and I 
paused, and the whole was taken from me. A 
spirit of unbelief seemed to be the cloud I felt, 
to which I had to turn, and suitable doctrine 
was furnished largely to prove from Scripture 
the Divinity of our most blessed Lord—that 
He was the 3on of God, and not of Joseph— 
and that if we did not believe in his second 
coming in Spirit, to do away sin and to finish 
transgression in those who believe in Him, such 
would lose the benefit of his coming in the flesh, 
and remain dead in trespasses and sins. It was 
a laborious exercise I passed through, but I felt 
clear; the wisdom of man is foolishness in the 
sight of God! 

Fourth Month 17th, 1822.—My morning re- 
tirements of late have been barren and unfruit- 
ful, I toil and row all the night, and do not 
catch anything, yet I persevere through heights 
and through depths, hoping when the Master 
comes I shall be instructed to let down the net 
on the right side of the ship: this state experi- 
mentally shows me that without Him I cannot 
do any thing that is good. I am preparing to 
attend the Yearly Meeting in Dublin, perhaps 
by this baptism, with other distressing assaults 
of the enemy, which cause me to ery out for 
help ; this seems sometimes long in coming, and 
occasions me to call more than twice or thrice 
before it comes, when my lips begin (spiritually) 
to tremble, fearing lest my soul should not find 
rest in the day of trouble. These may be neces- 
sary preparations for humility, that we may not 
take any thing to ourselves but that which be- 
longs to us, shame and confusion of face. 

Sixth Month 15th—The Monthly Meeting 
held in Lurgan, a very small gathering, and a 
poor low time; when the meeting for discipline 
was about closing, under a painful exercise I 
felt on account of the meeting, (about eight or 
nine men) I told them I remembered when there 
were sixty-thee families who were esteemed in 
membership, and about sixty families not in 
membership, when I visited them, the former in 
their houses, and the latter in three sittings, at 
convenient places—that, before I had much or 
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any expectation of being united to Friends, in 
that meeting-house I received the first feelings 
impressed on my mind that my Redeemer lived, 
which produced joy and rejoicing in my heart, 
and broke me into many tears, and I wept aloud 
—that in that meeting-house, about eight years 
after, my mouth was first opened in a public 
testimony for that Principle of light [and life 
from Him,] which had formerly been experi- 
enced by me there, in these expressions, “Oh! 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the pro- 
phets,” &c., “‘ how often would I have gathered 
thy children,” &c., “and ye would not, there- 
fore your house is left unto you desolate !”—de- 
siring Friends to see if this prophecy was not 
fulfilling, or nearly so, and I believed others 
would be called in to fill their places. 
(To be continued.) 


For ‘‘ Tue Frienp.” 


Historical Notes—Second Series. 
(Continued from page 371.) 

The sufferings of the non-conformists gradu- 
ally told on the sympathies of the people, and 
weakened the force of intolerance. Green says: 
“The sight of pious and learned clergymen, 
driven from their homes and their flocks, of re- 


ligous meetings broken up by the constables, of. 


preachers set side by side with thieves and out- 
casts in the dock, of gaols crammed with honest 
enthusiasts whose piety was their only crime, 
pleaded more eloquently for toleration than all 
-the reasoning in the world.” ' 

Although the Quakers were among the small- 
est of the non-conformist bodies, more than four 
thousand of them were soon in prison; and 
they were unwearied in pouring their remon- 
strances on the public ear, in showing the folly 
and wickedness of persecution for religion’s sake, 
and in bringing home to the agents in this sad 
. work the personal responsibility they were in- 
curring, and the offence they were giving to 
the Ruler of the universe who would assuredly 
avenge the cause of his martyrs. 

George Fox, in his Journal, under date of 
1663, says: 

“ A mighty power of the Lord rose in Friends, 
and gave them great boldness, so that they 
spoke much to the justices. Friends also that 
were prisoners wrote to the justices, laying the 
weight of their sufferings upon them, and show- 
ing them both their injustice and want of com- 
passion towards their poor neighbors whom they 
knew to be honest, conscientious, peaceable peo- 
ple, that in tenderness of: conscience could not 
take any oath; yet they sent them to prison for 
refusing to take the oath of allegiance. Though 
several of those imprisoned on that account 
were known to be men who had served the king 
in his wars, had hazarded their lives in the field 
in his cause, had suffered great hardships, with 
the loss of much blood for him, and always 
stood faithful to him, from first to last, yet never 
received pay for their service; and to be thus 
requited for all their faithful services and suf- 
ferings, by those who pretended to be the king’s 
friends, was hard, unkind, and ungrateful deal- 
ings.” 

Another instance of this faithful, plain deal- 
ing, is given under date of 1668 :— 

“ There were two men Friends of Barnstable, 
who had been a great while at sea; and coming 
home to visit their relations, one of them having 
a wife and children, the mayor of the town sent 
for them, under pretence of discourse with them ; 
and put the oath of allegiance and supremacy 
to them. Because they could not swear, he 
sent them to Exeter gaol, where Judge Archer 


premunired them, and kept them till one of 
them died in prison. When I heard of this, I 
was moved to write a letter to Judge Archer, 
and another to that mayor of Barnstable, lay- 
ing their wicked and unchristian acts upon 
their heads; and letting them know that ‘the 
blood of that man would be required at. their 
hands.’ ” 

The tortuous policy of King Charles was ac- 
tuated not so much by love of his country as 
by a desire to maintain and extend his own 
prerogatives and powers, and to procure tolera- 
tion for the Catholics. The era of the Stuarts 
was one of an almost constant struggle between 
Parliament and crown, for the preservation and 
strengthening of their respective rights, which 
were not then so well defined as they have 
since become. 

In 1672, the Government being about to en- 
gage in a war with Holland, the king seized the 
opportunity, under color of promoting domestic 
peace, while engaged in foreign war, to issue a 
proclamation for suspending the execution of 
the penal laws against non-conformists, in virtue 
of the supreme power in ecclesiastical affairs, 
which he claimed to belong to the crown. His- 
torians generally agree that the proclamation 
did not spring from any favor felt to the Dissent- 
ers, but that it was an open assertion of arbi- 
trary power in disannulling the laws of the 
legislature. But Friends accepted the relief it 
afforded them, with great gratitude, as coming 
from the hands of Him, who makes use of men 
as his instruments. 

There were a large number of Friends who 
were in prison, where many of them had been 
confined for several years. As it seemed a fa- 
vorable opportunity to make an effort for their 
release, friends, of whom George Whitehead 
was one of the most active, petitioned the king 
and council on their behalf, and, after much 
effort, obtained a general pardon, releasing from 
prison more than four hundred persons named 
therein. Some others, besides Friends, were in- 
cluded in the same documents. John Bunyan 
was one of those who thus obtained liberty. 

The respite from suffering lasted about two 
years—the period during which Parliament was 
prorogued,— for Charles dreaded his Parlia- 
ment, and would gladly have governed without 
it; but the need of money forced him to call it 
together in 1673. Parliament insisted that the 
penal laws could not be suspended but by act 
of Parliament, and that therefore the king’s de- 
claration of indulgence was illegal; and refused 
to grant any money until it was revoked. The 
needy king yielded, and broke with his own 
hands the seal attached to the instrument. A 
renewal of persecutions followed, which con- 
tinued with little intermission, during the- re- 
maining years of this disgraceful reign. The 
quarrels between king and Parliament. pre- 
vented their uniting on any course that would 
protect the innocent sufferers; and if either of 
them favored the Quakers, it awakened the 
jealousy of the other. 

Charles died in the Second Month of 1685, 
and was succeeded by his brother, James II, an 
avowed Catholic. While a man of feebler in- 
tellect than his brother, arbitrary in character 
and despotic in principle, he was more honest 
and sincere. The leading objects of his reign 
appear to have been to secure freedém of public 
worship for the Catholics, and to establish the 
royal authority as he believed in it. In the 
prosecution of his plans, he published, in 1687, 
a Declaration of Indulgence, which suspended 


the operation of the penal laws against non-con- | 


formists and Catholics alike. He had the pre. 
vious year given orders to release all that were 
imprisoned for conscience’ sake, which were in 
his power to discharge. This had opened the 
prison doors and set at liberty some fifteen or 
sixteen hundred Friends. “ This, says George 
Fox, “caused great joy to Friends, to see our 
ancient, faithful brethren again at liberty in the 
Lord’s work: after their long confinement.”— 
To this act there could be no legal objection; 
but the declaration suspending the penal laws 
was resented as assuming a power to which the 
crown was not entitled, and infringing on the 
powers that belonged to Parliament. 

. James earnestly pressed on his plans, espe- 
cially aiming to secure the election of a parlia- 
ment which he could induce to repeal the Test 
Act, which shut out Roman Catholics from 
holding office. Early in 1688, he renewed the 
Declaration of Indulgence, and gave orders that 
every clergyman should read it during Divine 
service, on two successive First-days. This they 
generally refused to do, and seven of the bishops 
signed a protest to the king, declining compli- 
— They were prosecuted on a charge of 
ibel. 

This celebrated trial made a great sensation 
in England, and seriously damaged the cause of 
the king. Some of the judges were tools of the 
court, and great pains were taken to secure a 
jury which would obey the wishes of the prose- 
cutors. On the other hand, the bishops, as the 
heads of the English hierarchy, were looked up 
to with great respect, and they were now acting 
as the defenders of constitutional liberty against 
the encroachments of arbitrary power. Im- 
mense crowds attended at the trial, many of 
whom were peers of the realm and persons of 
great distinction. Their presence and sympa- 
thy with the bishops had its influence with the 
judges. A bystander, speaking of the chief-, 
justice, said he looked as if all the peers present 
had halters in their pockets. The legal fight 
was ably contested, but it ended in the acquittal 
of the bishops. 

The English nation, which still retained in 
large measure its old hatred of popery, now be- 
came so suspicious of James and his designs, 
that several leading politicians, representatives 
of great parties in the state, united in an invi- 
tation to William of Orange, who had married 
James’ daughter Mary, to come over with an 
army for the protection of the Protestant reli- 
gion and the restoration of English liberty.— 
William accepted the invitation, repaired to 
England in 1688 and was successful in his en- 
terprise, and James fled to France. And Wil- 
liam and Mary were accepted as the sovereigus 
of England. J 


(To be continued.) 


Plainness.—I am a hearty well-wisher to plain- 
ness; I grieve to see the sorrowful departure 
from it into pride and superfluity: I never saw 
an instance of any very considerable departure 
of this kind, but what [ had reason to be con- 
vinced that a real loss was sustained by the in- 
dividuals, or their best advancement prevented. 


—WSelected. 


THE ministry of the Gospel is a deep and 
weighty work. Many baptisms and mortifica- 
tions are often necessary to prepare the creature 
to minister altogether from the gift, and unre 
servedly to attribute the praise and the power 
to Him from whom alone it is derived, and to 
whom it belongs.— Wm. Evans. 
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5 ‘ ‘ For “Tue Ferexp.” | numbers in that part of Wales, that some of the | congregation, “Behold the hireling fleeth be- 
Incidents in the Life of Richard Davies. magistrates resolved to break up their meetings. | cause he is an hireling.” The people were great- 
(Continued from page 371.) So one First-day there appeared on the scene, a | ly dissatisfied because their minister could not 
About this time persecution had become so | justice of the peace named Thomas Corbet, to-| prove his right to the sacred office, and after he 
violent, that R. Davies and his friend Thomas} gether with two bailiffs, some serjeants, and | left they were addressed by R. Davies with Di- 
Lloyd commenced to visit most of the justices | other under-officers. As they came into the | vine power and authority. 
who had a hand in committing Friends to| meeting, R. Davies was in prayer. When he| On his way home that evening he met Justice 
rison. In the accomplishment of this work of | had concluded they proceeded to take the names | Corbet, who expressed regret because their min- 
ove, they called upon Lord Herbert, Baron of | of those present. Just as they were through, R. | ister had been so uncivil as to not reply to his 
Cherbury. R. Davies gives a lively account of | Davies’ wife called to the justice that they had | inquiries. In the course of the conversation, 
this interview. He says: not taken the names of all. He asked who had | some one said, “ Mr. Corbet we think you will 
“We understood on the way that he was at | been omitted? She replied that her child pres-| be a Quaker too.” His answer was, “I wish I 
a bowling-green, and several with him, near aj ent with her, only a few months old, had not | were a Quaker in my life and conversation.” 
place called the Cann office, near the highway | had its name taken. He answered, that the|So highly did he appreciate the practical Chris- 
side, and not far from Lilyssin,; where we beheld | child was under age. Whereupon she said, | tianity of his Friendly neighbors! 
them bowling. We considered with each other | “ We are all as innocent from plotting, contriv-| But Richard Davies was not through yet with 
which way to take, there being a peevish priest, | ing, or thinking any harm to any man as this| this clergyman. Soon after the above events, 
the said lord’s chaplain, with them. So I asked | little child.” This reply much disconcerted the | Langford sent to him for payment of tithes, or 
Thomas Lloyd whether he would engage the | justice, and some others present. as he called them Easter-reckonings. So the 
said priest in discourse, or go to the said lord;| A few days after, some of the prisoners were | sturdy Welsh Friend made ready, and called 
which he chose to do, and got into the green | brought before the justice, and it was proposed | upon the priest. He remarks, “I told him I 
leisurely towards him, where most of them knew | to them that if they would go to church to hear | was come to reckon with him, if he could make 
Thomas; but he went not in their compliment- | the service, they should be discharged. R.Da-|it appear that I owed him any money. He 
ing posture. He staid there a little while, and | vies told the justice that the last time he was at | said I owed him for several years for the sacra- 
they broke up the game. While he discoursed | church they turned him out, and they mightdo} ment. I asked him what he meant by the 
with Lord Herbert, I discoursed a little with | so again. The justice promised that should not | word, sacrament? for I found no such word in 
the priest. Lord Herbert coming towards the| occur this time; whereupon R. D. intimated | the Scripture. He said it meant the bread and 
priest and me, he said to the priest, ‘Mr. Jones, | that he might attend. One of the bailiffs said | wine that was used in the church. I told him 
what have you got there?” He answered ‘A‘| to the justice, “Mr. Corbet, do you think that} I received none of him, and therefore was not 
Quaker and haberdasher of hats, that lives in | the old Quaker will come to church except it| liable to pay. He answered again, ‘ why then 
Welsh-Pool.’ ‘Oh! said Lord Herbert, ‘I| be to disturb our minister?” (Here it may be| you might come to church and receive it.’ I 
thought he was such an one, he keeps his hat so| noticed that a young Friend was termed an|told him I did not believe that was the true 
fast upon the block.’ Then he intending and pre- | “old Quaker,” just as has happened in more| Church of Christ, and I did not believe he was 
paring to come down a great steep ditch, I step- | modern days.) Corbet asked the prisoner if he | a true minister of Christ, commissioned by Him 
ped down to lend him my hand to help him;} would disturb the minister? R. Davies says,|to break the bread, and give it to the people: 
another priest would have stepped between me | “I told him if God put something in my heart} much less to sell it, or take money for it of the 
and him, but Lord Herbert refused the priest’s | to speak to the people, I hoped they would not | people; for I did not read in all the Scripture 
help. Stopping a little he said to the priest,| impose upon me to hold my peace. He said, | that the true ministers of Christ did take money 
‘Here is a brother that stands by will say, The |‘God forbid they should do so!’ Now none| of the peuple for that bread they delivered unto 
blind leads the blind and both will fall into the | was under an engagement to go to the steeple- | them. He then said that the laborer was worthy 
ditch.’ The priest was so drunk that he could | house except myself, and the report went about | of his hire; and under the law it was said, ‘ Thou 
not stand by himself. This lord being a very | that the old Quaker would go to church.” shalt not muzzle the mouth of the ox that tread- 
big fat man, took my help to come down. So| The next First-day when the bells commenced | eth out the corn.’ I told him he trod out no corn 
we went along with him towards his own house | to ring, R. Davies put his Bible under his arm, | for me; and though he was an hireling, yet I 
at Llyssin, laying the sufferings of our Friends | and accompanied by his friends Thomas and | never hired him.” 
before him, and that their sufferings were for | Samuel Lloyd, proceeded to keep his engage-| This plain talk regarding the unjust system 
their conscience’ sake towards God. He gave| ment. They took a seat in R. Davies’ own old | of tithes, was at once followed up by R. Davies 
us no grant then for their enlargement, but we | pew, and quietly waited. After the service had | presenting the priest with a bill for some money 
heard that he sent private instructions, and they | been read, he arose and stated to the people the | the latter happened to owe him. So he de- 
had more liberty.” reasons for their being there; and then pro-| parted, having received, but not having paid. 
Amongst the co-workers of R. Davies in| pounded the following propositions to the priest: | any money, in this interview. Langford never 
North Wales, was a man named Thomas Ellis. | namely, If he proves this to be the true Church | again troubled the honest Quaker; and in the 
He was originally a deacon in an Independent | of Christ; and that he is a true minister of | bitterest persecution of subsequent years, he was 
congregation ; and his convincement was largely | Christ: and that his maintenance is a Gospel- | always even friendly with the new denomination. 
brought about by the following incident. Two} maintenance: and this worship of yours to be (To be continued.) 
women ministers attended the Independent meet-| the true worship of God: then we will be of ’ ; 
ing when they were engaged in a ceremony of| your religion and come again to you. Butif}| Tse real hindrance with every unconverted 
breaking bread. They obtained leave of the | he proves not this, then we must conclude, your | person lies in his own heart. “ Ye will not come 
elders to speak to the congregation, and then in| church to be a false church: and he to be no| to me,” says the blessed Jesus, “that ye may 
much fear and humility delivered their Gospel | true minister of Christ: that his maintenance | have life.” Oneis busy in picking flaws in the prac- 
message. Pretty soon the elders commanded | is no Gospel maintenance: and that your wor- | tice of others, while his own heart is thoroughly 
that they be taken away. But as none seemed | ship is not the true worship of God. The people | godless. Another one is too-com pletely absorbed 
ready to do so, the minister called out, “Brother | were very civil and quiet during this arraign-| in money-making to give any serious attention 
Ellis, take them away.” The latter affected by | ment of their methods; and as they separated | to his salvation. Another loves secret sensuali- 
the occasion, also refused ; but finally arose and | declared, “If Mr. Langford (which was the] ties. Another is loath to quit the convivial 
desired them to go with him into the next room, | priest’s name) will not prove us to be the true | table for the table of the Lord. I know to-day 
as he had something to say to them. They | Church of Christ, and our worship to be the true | of scores who, having been often pleaded with 
readily followed him, and he then said to them, | worship, then we will pay him no more tithes; | by the Holy Spirit, and often almost ready to 
“Friends, you see how we are met together here, | for what Richard Davies said he proved out of | follow Christ, are yet bolting the door of heaven 
—we are like the Prodigal who was spending | the Bible, for you see he had the. Bible in his | against themselves with hands trembling under 
his portion, and we have a little yet unspent, | hand all the while!” the influence of strong drink. Another one 
and when we have spent all we must return to When evening came, R. Davies attended the | loves frivolous pleasures more than the solid 
our Heavenly Father, and come to you and | evening service,—his two friends going with | satisfaction which Jesus offers. Another one is 
your way.” The women then departed, well | him. When the service was concluded he stood afraid of a laugh. Still another secretly thinks, 
satisfied. Thomas Ellis then joined the Friends, | up in his seat, and requested an answer to the | “I am good enough now ;” and because he is a 
and became a gifted and valuable minister | challenge that he had presented in the morning. | kind, honest creature, who never robs his neigh- 
amongst them. The priest got away as quick as he could, where- | bor, he hopes that he will never be punished for 
Friends continued to so rapidly increase in | upon his undaunted old parishioner said to the | having always robbed his God.—T. L. Cuyler. 
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For “Tux Friexv.” | of two or three thousand men; and literally | sugar-cane, without fertilizers for forty years; 
Letter from a Travelling Ornithologist. miles of dirt-cars raising and ballasting; but| black and chocolate loams, clay, gravels, and Phat 
the overflow outstripped their efforts. At these | sandy tracts, alike seem bounteous. The extent 
San Antonio, Texas, Fifth Month 15th, 1891. | points the train, while passing at the slowest | of cultivated land throughout our 600 miles’ Con 
I wrote two postals, one from N. O. yester-| rate imaginable, rocked and creaked like a| journey to San Antonio, is astonishing; and the ing pr 
day, and another from Houston, to-day, indi-| foundering ship, and first one side and then one | intelligence, wealth and evident prosperity well receiv 
cating my safe and timely arrival at those in-| end of our car would be higher than another | matches it. Houston is a great city, but San told, ¢ 
teresting places; and I now write from here,| by a foot or more, as we dipped into chuck-| Antonio is greater. Many of its streets will iowarc 
distant nearly six hundred miles from New Or-| holes and washouts. Dogs, cats, and chickens | rival the business portion of ours, and the new- Gentil 
leans, to renew the same tale and enlarge a lit-| disputed with the children for a footing on the | ly erected edifices of white limestone are very the thi 
tle on my late experiences on the Southern | house-tops, and rafts of heavy logs, enclosed | fine. The new post-office block is superb, and what 
Pacific route. Until I inquired for the S. Paci-| like pens, were moored alongside, containing | seems to combine the architectures of its varied 14,29. 
fic depot, I had no intimation that there had | the solitary mule, ox, cow and calf, or other} Old World peoples, with the elastic grace and work i 
been a great rise in the Miss. lately—(so dense | dead-and-alive stock of the establishment.— | freshness of the New. I congratulate myself out e3 
was my ignorance of affairs while in Florida); | After rising alongside of these, as in mockery | and you, on the marvellous and goodly herita and tl 
then it was, they told me the tracks were from] of their desolation, full-bloomed magnolias| of Americans. S. N. R. power 
six to eight inches under water for eighteen | (grandiflora), red and white oleanders and sun- that w 
miles, beyond the west bank, and that we would | flowers marked the site and boundaries of yards ELIZA WATSON, of Iowa. sin ab 
leave by the tracks of Miss. Valley Road. The] and gardens; and in further travesty of their She “walked with God!” and day by day are Gx 
train of eight cars was literally crammed with | surroundings, the little warblers, orioles and ei —_ at sen, derful 
passengers, baggage and mail, when we started | blackbirds, sang cheerfully and made love and nak dae “eae a a creatic 
from the depot at 12.40 p.m. After a 20 miles} quarrelled among the half-submerged bushes ; : be Iai 
course northwest, along the river, and a wait at | and reeds, as if all went well. God took her! and before her eyes consci 
the ferry for the transport steamer to bring over} We passed through 20 miles of this kind of T At ones yo cee broke! believ 
the east bound train (the late), we were shoved | country, passing occasional tracts of splendid "Hee aplait re ee is as 
up the bank and into the double track steam- | cypress, which shut us in like a wall. Then ‘ 


























































































with 
boat, in two sections, and made fast. The Mis-| the interminable dikes and cane meadows re- She walked with us, thro’ changeful days, I of its 
sissippi, at this point is (to me,) a most disap-| appeared, and the huge plantations of Louisi- eaten ne toil — ie th scious! 
pointing spectacle: scarce a mile wide, and look- | ana, green with corn and rice and cane, and ; The mein > “ene es hate tl 
ing only half of it, without banks, to all appear-| the huge sugar mills, and settlements of the ce : is, wilt 
ance, muddy to excess, and terribly swift—| laborers, appeared in sharp contrast to their We miss from her accustomed place alive, 
qualities all calculated to contradict one’s sense | watery surroundings. 4 Suacanaaeieaueaies resusc 
of the grandeur and_ majesty of De Soto’s} New Orleans was approached through many From sight withdrawn. Sin ca 
vaunted discovery. For these qualities, the| miles of grass meadow and swamp, resembling ae ’ it with 
Delaware, anywhere below Philadelphia, ex-|in many features our salt meadows on the At- “a rn - a hour the cu 
ceeds it. While crossing, we did not see another | lantic city railroads. It is an immense dirty, We sahin tale caliiaees af ante betwee 
boat, nor could we, unless it had been within a] active and entertaining place. The lottery And pleading a . 
short distance, so crooked it is. So soon as we | business and a hundred other tokens of lawless- : ; : 
had crossed and again joined sections, we found | ness, comport well with the filth; nevertheless, ba ee ‘deg and —" light Wi 
ourselves passing slowly through the intermina-| an old carter who transferred my trunk to the Ser Gane decades deal basting iolehs flictin, 
ble thicket of willows and water-oaks, lilies, reeds | station, assured me it was “no more unhealthy With oil unspent. ? pent, 1 
and saw-grass, where alligators, snakes and frogs, | than other cities—but healthier ;” and I should 4 : scribe 
etc., were abundant. Then came higher ground, | not be surprised if actual statistics would show ~~ He whose Grace such lives can make, beasts 
; ° ct . : ucceeding prophets call, 
surrounded by a low levee, in which were plots} the yearly death rate, from all kinds of fevers, Their places and their work to take first t 
of sugar-cane in various stages of growth; and, | to be less than in New York and Chicago. Whose mantles fall. questi 
the miserable one and two room shanties of the| I inquired about the Mississippi jetties and cebapanensttvinetanamasinteninmns not be 
negroes who tilled them, with oxen and mules, | delta, and was told that the former were a con- LINGER NOT SELECTED. tle, bu 
and heavy hoes and plows of antique design. | tinued success, and the latter went on depositing ie teiaanes : velopr 
This looked bad enough—but in a few minutes | debris, but at a decreasing rate, owing to the] yr thou eaimaun obtr Gk . mnt lee Oo the p: 
we were conscious of a rocking motion and a| increasing depth of the Gulf, as they advanced | If thou wouldst win the garland for thy brow, ’ devel 
splashing of water; and a glance out of the | into it. Redeem the time. 7 subjec 
window revealed strange sights indeed. Ditches,| Well, we at last were fairly away from the Shak ‘ been 
; ; : eae ican : Shake off earth’s sloth ! 
dikes, levees, and growing crops, had disap-| Mississippi River, and night overtook us at| @p forth with staffin hand, while yet ’tis day: meas 
° . + . . ' ’ ’ 
peared under the all-pervading waters of the | Morgan City. Next morning, at 4.30, I sat up| Set out with girded loins upon the way: of wh 
river; and wherever one would look, house-tops, | and looked out. We had passed the Sabine Up! linger not! : alway 
tree-tops, and weed-tops marked the bounds of} River—we were in Texas. Why I cannot tell, Sibhees Oe Mea? the ab 
desolated cane and rice fields and semi-submerged | but as a pilgrim first setting foot in a “ promised a eta, gen the ri 
su g pig & foo! P eC What has the pilgrim of the cross and crown 
houses. From house to house the pitiable na-| land,” the thought that this is Texas, thrilled] To do with luxury, or couch of down ? broug! 
tives pushed about in rafts and canoes, and|me. The instinct proved a true one. Look On, pilgrim, on! mank; 
families of six to ten sat on the raised porch of} out, and lo! the splendid prairie! green, not With his reward ee m 
their homes, or on the roof, with the furniture} brown as in Florida; grassy, close cropped,| He comes; He tarries not; his day is near, arde 
of the flooded interior piled about; and when | dotted remotely with bushy umbrella trees and | When men least look for Him will He be here ; of the 
there was any occasion, you would see them | mesquite, and broad-leaved flowering cacti, Prepare for Him! of It, 
disappear under the door-way and into the|among the oak trees. Again we have densely 16 wat te eal God's 
darkness, like a lot of beavers. timbered forests of oak and pine, that swell] Sweep thy firm feet from the eternal rock; volver 
Some old grannies had the philosophy to sew | across the boundless levels, like distant low-| Face calmly, solemnly, the billow shock; on—C 
and knit—perhaps with a desperation like the | lying clouds, until we reach and pierce them, Nor fear the storm. therec 
women of the French revolution. As there is|to find in creek or river the secret of their Withstand the foe: shall | 
no current worthy of mention to carry things|source. Again the prairie: here tens, twenties,| Die daily, that for ever thou mayst live ; 4 
off, and the water rises slowly, the people were | hundreds, and, through the sweeping grass,| Be faithful unto death; thy Lord will give faeult 
able to save all movable articles, and build | thousands of cattle and horses are seen to graze The crown of life. for kr 
boats and bridges from one house to another, | unmindful of the thundering train, for a wire —Bonar. ing t 
and to the railroad embankment—so that sup-| fence on each side the track stretches endlessly God, 
plies and assistance are not wholly cut off; and | along to protect man and beast from collisions.| Our life path is not straight, nor does it lie Hin, 
all they had might in a sense be said to still} Pools of water and deep-washed gulches show | in gently varying curves. God marks his ways for th 
belong to them. Besides this, the men were in | how bountiful the rains are, though now most | for us with angles. We may think we see miles tame 
great demand on the railroad bank. The com-| of the rivers are virtually dry. The soil!—in] ahead, but quickly we are whirled around an Adan 
pany has been two weeks hard at it with a force | favored places it is inexhaustible. Corn and | unsuspected corner. There 

































For “‘ Tue Frrenp.” 


Phat are the Needs of the Society of Friends ? 


(Concluded from page 373.) 
Condemnation always rests upon transgress- 
ing previous knowledge; whether that has been 
received intellectually from what we have been 


ioward restraint, or constraint—‘ for when the 
Gentiles, which have not the law, do by nature 
the things contained in the law,” what law, and 
what nature is here spoken of? read Rom. ii: 
14,29; and the nature, is it not the God-wrought 
work in the conscience of Gentile and Jew, with- 
ot exception? If God is so little felt after, 
and therefore so little known, and yet now so 

werfully felt by all in that wonderful love, 
that would draw ad/ men to Christ, so that where 
sin abounded, grace doth much more abound: 
are God's ways not then equal? O what won- 


creation—and, indeed, no other foundation can 
be Jaid than that is laid,—an ineradicable 
consciousness of God, so that even the devils 
believe there is a God, and tremble. Conscience 
is a spiritual faculty in the soul, enlightened 
with the true Light. If we love the Light, life 
of its own nature is brought forth, and con- 
siousness is more and more developed. If we 
hate the Light, conscience becomes seared ; that 
is, wilted, dried up, or undeveloped. Yet it is 
alive, and, if the Gospel reaches its ear, can be 
resuscitated and reproduced in newness of life. 
Sin can never change the foundation, but covers 
it with death and darkness ; but sin doth change 
the current of life, for it is sin that has separated 
between you and God. 


FOURTH PROPOSITION. 

With those faculties there was a second con- 
flicting agent, apart from God, called the ser- 
pent, to tempt our first parents; and he is de- 
sribed as being more subtle than any of the 
beasts of the field, and his entering wedge is 
frst that of calling God’s commandment in 
question. This impresses a seriousness that can- 
not be expressed. Sin always begins in the lit- 
tle, but like all weeds, has the most rapid de- 
velopment in rich soil. The strong faculties, 
the passionate mind, where sin has its rapid 
development, if they had been controlled and 
subjected under the Divine will, would have 
been an equal power for good. It is by the 
measure of the effect of sin that the magnitude 
of what men lost is measured. The cause is 
ilways equal to the effect; but the cause is 
the abuse of our free will and choice; therefore 
the right use of them would inevitably have 
brought an equal degree of blessing upon all 
mankind. The woman said unto the serpent, 
ve may eat of the fruit of the trees of the 
Garden, but of the fruit of the tree in the midst 
of the Garden, God hath said ye shall not eat 
of it, nor touch it, lest ye die. She understood 
God’s commandment, and knew what it in- 
volved ; yet the serpent, after questioning, goes 
“—God doth know, that in the day ye eat 
thereof, then your eyes shall be opened, and ye 
‘hall be as gods to know good and evil. What- 
tver development of faculties we see- now, the 
feulty itself was there, pure then. The thirst 
for knowledge has ever been seen, and the long- 
lag to know something secret. They knew 
God, and talked with Him; they looked up to 
Him, and acknowledged Him their Father; 
or there was a time Adam was alone, and there 
tame a time when God made the woman, and 
Adam knew she was bone of his bone, &e.— 
herefore they kuew God’s knowledge and 



























told, or from the unseen; yet “felt” sense of 


derful design we find laid at the foundation of 
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power to be superior to their own. Had God 
withheld this from them? had He forbidden 
them to eat in order to keep them in ignorance? 
How many fair questions doth the enemy in- 
sinuate into the mind to confuse the mind, and 
becloud the Light, and stop up the ear, so as 
not to hear the still small voice! 
woman saw that the tree was good for food, 
and that it was pleasant to the eye, and a tree 
to be desired to make one wise, she took of the 
fruit thereof and did eat, and gave her husband 
with her, and he did eat. Good for food, 
pleasing to sight, and by eating such fruit’ to 
have the eyes opened, and then be like gods and 
wise,—is it any wonder that it was a tree to be 
desired, as it stood in the midst of the garden ? 
Therefore the desire produced lust—and lust, 
when it has conceived, brings forth sin; two 
points arise here before my view: Ist, The 
startling fact, that she who was given Adam for 
a helpmeet, led him into sin; “for Adam was 
first formed, then Eve, and Adam was not be- 
guiled: but the woman, being beguiled, hath 
fallen into transgression.” 1 Tim. ii: 14,15; but 
the husband is the head of the wife, as Christ 
also is the head of the Church, being himself 
the Saviour of the body. But as the Church is 
subject to Christ, so let the wives also be to their 
own husbands in everything. What responsi- 
bility is here placed upon the husband! Think 
upon it, ponder it well, young man! Adam 
took the fruit which he, under death penalty, 
was forbidden to touch, without any appearance 
or expression of remonstrance ; he took it, and 
did eat. Where was his manliness as head ?— 
how is it with us to-day ?—But a farther duty 
devolves upon the husband. “ Love your wives, 
even as Christ also loved the Church, and gave 
himself for it, that He might sanctify it— 
Eph. v: 23, 33.” This double responsibility 
laid upon the husband demands firm, true- 
hearted Christian stability. If the husband is 
not sanctified himself, how can he first resist 
temptations presented by a loving wife’s fas- 
cination and entreaty? How many an Adam 
and Samson have been shorn of manhood and 
strength by a woman; and, in the sweat upon the 
brow, imprisoned, chained down by fashionable 
life, lost their existence with shame! “ Yet, 
whoso findeth a wife, findeth a good thing, and 
obtaineth favor of the Lord.”—* a prudent wife 
is from the Lord.” How great is the influence 
and power over each other, to mould character! 
We admire strength, force, impetuousness 
moulded with womanly love ;—and, again, wo- 
manly timidity, leaning upon the arm of her 
husband. 

Secondly, the greater a gift, the greater abuse 
can there be made out of it. Let us, therefore, 
look close to ourselves that we use all God's 
gifts in nature according to the Creator’s de- 
sign. If we see heavy timbered land, or a big 
crop of weeds on a piece of land, we know there 
is soil there that would produce a good crop of, 
it may be of corn or fruit; therefore the Prophet 
Hosea, 10, 12, says: “Sow to yourselves in 
righteousness, reap in mercy.” Mark what fol- 
lows: “break up your fallow ground ;”—for it 
is time to seek the Lord, till He come and rain 
righteousness upon you.” Early Friends spoke 
of “Primitive Christianity revived.” Is the 
soil of our hearts different now from that time? 
or doth the lack lie with us in our shallow 
planting? The bigger a plant or tree, the deeper 
its roots must go downwards. How fitting the 
commandments of God, and how necessary to 
prune and keep God’s tender plants! If they 


When the’ 


grow top-heavy, the storm will overturn them. | American flag over the consulate. 


a 


Ye are God’s workmanship; ye are God’s hus- 
bandry; “no man ever hated his own flesh, but 
nourisheth and cherisheth it—even as Christ 
also the Church. O, what hath sin wrought! 





Indirect Influences. 


Dr. Mutchmore, in his letters to The Presby- 
terian, speaks of the influence exerted among 
the inhabitants of Syria, by the example of the 
missionaries located in that country. He says: 

“A missionary’s wife, who had done much 
among the women, was for a time prevented 
from taking part in direct evangelizing work, 
because she had a family of little children and 
was confined to her house. But she washed her 
little baby every day, and the natives, who bind 
theirs up in rags and never wash them, indeed 
never wash themselves, watched her, surprised 
and outraged at first, sure it would kill the 
baby. But it did not, and so they wash their 
babies because the missionary’s wife, the model 
lady, washes hers, and they follow the fashions. 
This Christian mother was doing her common- 
place duty to her family, she could do no more, 
and yet she has created a revolution which has, 
and will do lasting good, for cleanliness is next 
to godliness. 

“A Mohammedan never mentions a woman 
unless it is absolutely necessary, and then pre- 
faces the allusion by the expression ‘ Ajellack 
Allak’—‘ May God elevate you above the con- 
tamination of so vile a subject.’ One married 
a woman who had been educated in our school 
at Beirut. He never could find language in 
which to express his gratitude, for he said, ‘ She 
don’t curse or swear; she don’t scold and storm 
and beat the children—and I have not had to 
beat her once.’ This is genuine missionary 
work, and will reach the Mohammedans when 
they are accessible by the removal of the Turk- 
ish government from the earth. 

“ Another example of true missionary work, 
and how it is made effective, is in an incident 
related about Samuel Jessup while he was a 
missionary in Tripoli. He lived near a Turk 
who came to him and said, ‘ You have a good 
wife—a very good wife. I have lived next to 
you for years, and I have never heard her scold 
or raise a ripple, or beat her husband or the 
children; nor has she quarrelled with any of 
the neighbors.’ She never did better missionary 
work than when she convinced this old Turk 
that Christian women are peaceful, and can 
master their own spirits—greater in the eyes of 
the most famous Oriental than he that ruleth 
a city. 

“This is the country where women and the 
ass are on a par in native estimation ; and what- 
ever lifts woman, is Gospel triumph; for the 
people can never be converted to Christianity 
until their abominable ideas of woman’s inferi- 
ority are annihilated. When female children 
are born, the whole family go into a panic of 
disgust. When a male child is born, a sweet- 
meat or pastry is prepared, made of rice and 
flour, sweetened and spiced, and is sent to all 
friends of the family, who are expected to con- 
gratulate the happy parents. It was thought 
to be a desirable thing and in the line of the 
Gospel ideas of the equality of men and women 
to break down this abominable cruelty. So, 
Tanni, of Tripoli, was one of the first to attempt 
the breaking down of this dishonoring preju- 
dice of lamentation over the birth of a daugh- 
ter. A daughter was born in his household, and 
as he was the American Consul, he ran up the 
Messengers 
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hawks will collect large whelks and sea-urchins 
st low tide, and carry them up and drop them 
on the shore, as if to break them and get at the 
animal within. 


Insect Chemistry.—At a meeting of the Physi- 
glogical Society of Berlin, it was given as a 
fact that when the bee has filled his cell, and 
has completed the lid, a drop of formic acid, 
obtained from the poison bag connected with 
the sting, is added to the honey by perforating 
the lid with the sting. The formic acid pre- 
grves honey and every other sugar solution, 
from fermentation. Most of the insects that 
have a stinging apparatus similar to that of the 
bee, are collectors and storers of honey, so the 
sting has a double function—it is a weapon and 


a pickle—Health Monthly. 


London Fog.—The Journal of Horticulture 
says: “The amount of carbonaceous and other 
particles deposited upon glass houses is a good 
indication of what the London atmosphere con- 
tains, and in many places it is only possible to 
rocure a due admission of light to the plants 
by frequently washing the glass roofs. At one 
establishment two tanks, constructed to collect 
the rain from a house completed a few years 
since, were cleared out, and no less than ten 
barrowloads of sooty matter were removed, all 
of which must have been conveyed into the 
tanks from the glass. One scientific gentleman 
has been engaged in computing the amount of 
soot deposited from London air, and arrived at 
the following conclusions: He collected the 
smoke deposited on a patch of snow in Canon- 
bury one square link, about eight inches in ex- 
tent, and obtained from it two grains of soot. 
As London covers one hundred and ten square 
miles, this would give us for the whole area one 
thousand tons. As the quantity measured fell 
in ten days, a month’s allowance would need 
one thousand horses to cart it off, and these 
stretched in line would extend four miles.— 
Hence London’s black fog. 


Ocean Scenery.—There is an end to all ro- 
mance about hidden ocean depths. The whole 
ocean is now mapped out for us. The report of 
the expedition sent out for the purpose of ocean 
surveys, has recently been published. Nearly 
four years were given to the examination of the 
currents and the floors of the four great oceans. 
The Atlantic, we are told, if drained, would be a 
vast plain, with a mountain range in the middle 
running parallel with our coast. Another range 
crosses it from Newfoundland to Ireland, on the 
top of which lies the submarine cable. The 
ocean is thus divided into three great basins, 
no longer “ unfathomed depths.” The tops of 
these sea-mountains are two miles below a sail- 
ing ship, and the basins, according to Reclus, 
almost five miles. These mountains are whit- 
ened for thousands of miles by a tiny, creamy 
species of shell, lying as thickly on their sides 
as frost crystals on a snow-bank. The deepest 
parts are red in color, heaped with volcanic 
masses. Through the black, motionless waters 
of these abysses move gigantic abnormal crea- 
tures never seen in upper currents. 


The Flower Market in Mexico —Under the 
shadow of the cathedral is the flower market, 
rendering the whole neighborhood fragrant in 
the early mornings with the perfume it exhales, 
while it delights the eye with hillocks of bright 
color. This market is in an iron pavilion cov- 
ered in part with glass, the cones goods pre- 
sided over by nut-brown women and pretty In- 
dian girls. “Barbaric as the Aztecs were, they 

a true love and tenderness for flowers, using 


them freely in their religious rites, a taste which 
three hundred years and more of oppression, 
together with foreign and civil wars, has not 
served to extinguish. The most abundant speci- 
mens of the floral kingdom one meets with 
here are red and white roses, very finely de- 
veloped, pinks of all colors, violets, mignonette, 
heliotrope, scarlet and white poppies, pansies 
and forget-me-nots. Such flowers were artisti- 
cally mingled in large bouquets, with a delicate 
backing of maiden-hair fern, and sold for fifteen 
cents each. There is no fixed tariff of prices, 
strangers naturally paying much more than the 
residents, and the sum first demanded being 
usually double what will be finally received,— 
a manner of trade which is by no means con- 
fined to the Spanish-speaking races. It must be 
remembered that although these are cultivated 
flowers, still they bloom out-of-doors all the year 
round. The women venders emulate their love- 
ly wares in the color they assume in their cos- 
tumes. The dahlia, we are told, first came from 
the valley of Mexico. The universal love of 
flowers finds expression in the houses, not only 
of the rich, but in those of the very humble 
poor, all over the town and the environs.— 


Aztee Land. 


Greetings—In New Zealand and Alaska, 
when two natives meet each other and desire to 
express pleasure at the circumstance, they rub 
their noses together. In Mexico, if two gentle- 
men meet upon the street or elsewhere after a 
considerable absence they embrace cordially 
and pat each other on the back in the most de- 
monstrative manner, just as two parties fall on 
each other’s neck in a stage embrace. In Japan, 
two persons on meeting in public begin bowing 
their bodies until the forehead nearly touches 
the ground, repeating this movement a score of 
times. In China, two gentleman who meet, greet 
each other by shaking their own left hand in 
their right. in Norway and Sweden, the greet- 
ing is made by taking off and replacing the hat 
half a dozen times, the greater number of times, 
the more cordial is the greeting considered ; but 
in Mexico it is nothing more nor less than an 
embrace with both arms.—Aztee Land. 


A Coffee Plantation—A coffee plantation is 
one of the most pleasing tropical sights the eye 
can rest upon, where twenty-five or thirty acres 
of level soil are planted thickly with the deep 
green shrub, divided into straight lines, which 
obtains the needed shade from graceful palms 
interspersed with bananas, orange and mango 
trees. Coffee will not thrive without partial 
protection from the ardor of the sun in the low 
latitudes, and therefore a certain number of 
shade and fruit trees are introduced among the 
low growing plants. The shrub is kept trimmed 
down to a certain height, thus throwing all the 
vigor of the roots into the formation of berries 
upon the branches which are not disturbed. So 
prolific is the low-growing tree thus treated that 
the small branches bend nearly to the ground 
under the weight of the ripening berries. Con- 
ceive of such an arrangement when the whole 
is in flower, the milk-white blossoms of the coffee 
so abundant as to seem as if a cloud of snow 
had fallen there and left the rest of the vegeta- 
tion in full verdure, while the air is as heavy 


with perfume as in. an orange grove.—Aztee 
Land, 


Items. 


Beer as a Drink.—Beer is supposed by some to 
be an innocent and wholesome beverage, and it 
was once confidently claimed that if more beer 
were used there cul be less drunkenness. This 


claim, however, can scarcely be maintained with 
seriousness hereafter. The consumption of beer in 
this country has become enormous, but drunkenness 
has not been banished or diminished. The Scien- 
tific American says concerning the beer-drinker:— 
‘““Compared with the inebriates who use different 
kinds of alcohol, he is more incurable and more 
— y diseased. It is our observation that beer- 

rinking in this country produces the very lowest 
kind of inebriety, closely allied to criminal insanity. 
The most dangerous class of ruffians in our large 
cities are beer-drinkers.” 


Influence of Paintings.—Col. Elliott F. Shepard 
delivered an address in Asbury Methodist Church, 
May 3rd, in opposition to Sunday opening of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. Among other things 
he said: “Those who go to the Museum will see 
hardly one thing to elevate them; nothing that 
will cause them to think of their salvation and its 
cause. The story of salvation cannot be found 
there. Of all the things which will meet the gaze 
of the working man there, the least objectionable 
are the pictures of pastoral scenes, of cows grazing, 
and landscapes and similar works of art. But what 
else do we see there?” asked Colonel Shepard. 
“We see pictures representing every kind of ter- 
rible temptation. Why, there are pictures of men 
drinking, of men committing murders, of men fight- 
ing duels, and pictures of things even worse. There 
are pictures of men who are gambling. Now peo- 
ple will say: ‘Oh, but the art! The art consecrates 
them.’ That is not true. It isabsurd. I, for one, 
must say I am heartily sick of hearing all this talk 
about the beauty of it. The devil isin these paint- 
ings, and it is when he is in such a guise that he 
is most dangerous. What really attracts people to 
view these paintings is curiosity—that same curi- 
osity which more often than anything else leads 
people to sin. How often do people do things 
which they ought not, simply to see how it seems. 
Ah! Be sure the devil is, indeed, glad to have these 
things on exhibition.” Colonel Shepard denied 
that the working men were asking that the Mu- 
seum be opened on Sunday, and declared that the 
movement was started by men who wanted to secu- 
larize the Sabbath.— Public Ledger. 


Elijah and the Ravens.—A missionary in India, 
writing to the. Sunday School Times respecting the 
food carried by the ravens to Elijah, says: “ While 
I do not claim to know where the ravens got the 
bread and meat, a residence of thirty years in the 
East helps me to guess where they got it. A neigh- 
bor’s servant, in Lucknow, once came to my door, 
and asked for permission to go to the top of my 
house, for a silver spoon that a crow had just stolen 
from the kitchen. My own little children have 
often come crying into the house, their hands 
scratched and bleeding from the claws of kites and 
crows that had snatched from them the food they 
were eating. Our nurse one day prepared a fowl 
to be grilled, for my sick wife, and standing in the 
doorway, plate in hand, called the cook to come for 
the fowl. When the man came, the nurse dis- 
covered that her plate was empty. A kite or crow 
had carried away the fowl without her knowledge. 
While grain-sellers in the bazaars must keep vigi- 
lant watch for monkeys, the meat-sellers are obliged 
to be still more on the alert to prevent crows and 
kites from robbing them. I do not profess to know 
anything about it, but it is my firm conviction that 
those ravens stole the fuod from the bazaars of 
Jerusalem or Jericho. 


A MAN who has so much to do that he will 
work nights and First-days as well as week- 
days, is not likely to do so much in the long 
run as the man who rests at God’s appointed 
times, in order to fit himself for effective work 
between these times. Many a busy man breaks 
down a great deal earlier than he needs to, be- 
cause he insists on working when rest is his first 
duty. And many a man who observes God’s 
law of rest, written in man’s very nature, ac- 
complishes far more in a series of years than 
he could have wrought with any violation of 


that law.—Selected. 
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At the Meeting for Sufferings convened in 
Philadelphia on the 19th of Sixth Month, a 
lively concern spread over the meeting on ac- 
count of the demoralizing nature of some of the 
public amusements which are indulged in by 
some of our fellow citizens at this time; such as 
theatrical exhibitions which are calculated to 
promote licentious passions, and to suggest im- 
pure thoughts to the mind; and race-courses 
where gaming is largely carried on, and where 
the associations are such as to be very corrupt- 
ing to those who frequent them. 

These evils are to be deplored, both on ac- 
count of those who are immediately expozed to 
their influence, and are thus degraded in their 
moral standing; and also because they tend to 
lower the standard of morality, which public 
opinion requires of each one of us. For it should 
be remembered that it is, “ righteousness which 
exalteth a nation ;” and the happiness and se- 
curity of a people depend far more on their ad- 
herence to the Divine laws, than on any out- 
ward circumstances. 

Much of the expression in the meeting was in 
the direction of encouraging those present to 
dwell under an exercise of spirit which would 
enable them to pray to the Father of mercies 
for the preservation of others out of these snares 
set for them by the devil; but finally a com- 
mittee was appointed to whom the subject was 
referred for further care. 

























































































































































































SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unrtep Srates.—The United States Treasury state- 
ment issued on the 22d inst., shows a deficit of $263,- 
164, while a statement prepared in the warrant di- 
vision of the Secretary’s office places the available 
balance at $4,664,879. 

The tobacco statistics of Pennsylvania, shown by a 
census report, indicate that there were 10,365 planters 
in the State during the decade ; 26,955 acres were de- 
voted to tobacco; the product was 28,956,247 pounds, 
at a value of $1,984,754. 

The Broom Corn Growers’ Association of Kansas 
filed a charter in Topeka on the 17th inst. Its prin- 
cipal place of business will be at Sterling. The object 
is to store broom corn and other farm products. It is 
understood that this is the first of many companies of 
this kind to be organized by the farmers for the pur- 
pose of enabling them to hold their farm products 
until they can get good prices for them. 

Peach growers in Florida complain of high transpor 
tation rates, which have. prevented them, they say, 
from marketing a large portion of their crops. 

A San Francisco paper says: “ The yield of apricots 
in the south will be unprecedented, but prunes will 
show the smallest yield since 1883.” 

A subterranean river has been discovered in Benton 
County, Mo., by the caving in of the earth over it. 
The stream is said to be 25 feet deep. 

A tooth weighing 8} ounces and supposed to belong 
to an ancient mastodon, has been unearthed near Mos- 
cow, Washington. 

On the 19th instant, a cloud-burst at Leechburg, 
Armstrong County, 30 miles from Pittsburgh, on the 
West Pennsylvania Railroad, destroyed 15 dwellings 
and much other property. On Anderson’s run, near 
the town, the water rose 30 feet, and the débris caused 
the railway bridge at the foot of the ravine to give 
way. John Frank fell from the bridge as it went down 
and was fatally injured. 

A tornado passed over the counties of Monroe, Met- 
calf and Washington, in Southern Kentucky, on the 
22d inst., and swept about 50 farm houses away, be- 
sides damaging crops to the amount of $25,000 or 
$30,000. 

The Mayor of Atlanta, Georgia, has vetoed all “ beer 
licenses.” The city has two classes of license, one 
general, for which $1000 a year is paid, and the other 
for beer saloons alone, at $250. 

The number of deaths in New York city last week 























































































































































































































































































was 952, against 743 for the Erne week ; 25 deaths 
from sunstroke were reported. 


ference, and, within a score of years, we shall pro- 
bably be able to make over 20,000 miles of the journey 
ina 


sun to San Francisco. 
on the line which will run through British Columbia 
to some port in Alaska—a line which even so con- 
servative a railroad man as Charles Francis Adams 


is now cutting his first tooth celebrates his twenty-first 
birthday. 
water and reach the eastern terminus of the Siberian 
railway in a few hours. 
skirt the northern boundaries of China and India, just 
graze Afghanistan, and entering Russia in Europe, 
stop over at St. Petersburg for a night’s rest. 
will come Berlin, Paris and London. 





great vigor. 
ready been covered. 
veloped in Alaska, as they will be, we shall connect 
that Territory to the States by the continuous whistle 
of locomotives. 
can do the 21,000 miles with ease and comfort, and the 
other 3000 across the Atlantic by steamer in five days, 
or possibly less. 











is 131 more than during the previous week, and 37 
less than during the corresponding period last year. 
Of the foregoing 238 were males and 205 females: 


22 of pneumonia; 22 of marasmus; 19 of inflamma- 


tion of the brain; 17 of convulsions; 15 of Bright’s 
disease ; 13 of old age; 12 of inanition; 10 of scarlet 
fever; 10 of casualties and 9 were drowned. 


pon, 1193 ; currency 6’s, 109 a 119. 
a basis of 8} cts. per pound for middling uplands. 
spring bran, in bulk, $17.50 a $18.50. 


$3.90; Western and Pennsylvania extras, $4.00 a 
$4.30; No. 2 winter family, $4.85 a $4.60; Penn- 
sylvania, roller process, $4.75 a $5.00 ; Western winter, 
clear, $4.75 a $5.00; Western winter, straight, $5.00 a 
$5.25; winter patent, $5.25 a $5.50; Minnesota, clear, 
$4.75 a $5.00; Minnesota, straight, $5.00 a $5.25; 








The New York Herald of the 19th inst., says: 
“ This little planet is about 24,000 miles in circum- 


alace car. 
“We shall start, say, from Boston, and follow the 
There we shall be switched off 


rophecies will be in operation before the baby who 
At Alaska we shall take a short trip by 


From that point we shall 


Then 


“The Czar is pushing the Siberian Railway with 
Half the distance to the Pacific has al- 
When paying mines are de- 


With these two lines in operation we 


“ That is something to look forward to.” 
Deaths in this city last week numbered 443, which 


141 were under 1 year of age: 67 died of cholera in- 
fantum ; 44 of consumption ; 27 of diseases of the heart; 


Markets, &c.—U. 8. 44’s, 100}; 4’s, reg., 1184; cou- 
Corron was dull and 3c. per pound lower. Sales on 
Frep.— Winter bran, in bulk, $18.00 a $19.00; 


FLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $3.75 a 


Minnesota patent, $5.25 a $5.60; do. do., favorite 
brands, $5.75. Rye flour was steady, and 100 barrels 
choice Pennsylvania sold at $4.80 per barrel. 

GRAInN.—No. 2 red wheat, $1.05 a $1.06. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 664 a 674 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 424 a 433 cts. 

Breer CatrLe.— Extra, 62 a 6} cts.; good, 6 a 6} 
cts.; medium, 53 a 5 cts.; fair, 5} a 54 cts.; common, 
425 cts.; Texas, 4a 5 cts.; fat cows, 2} a 4 cts. 

SHEEP AND Lamps.—Extra, 5 a 5} cts.; good, 44 a 
4} cts.; medium, 4 a 4} cts.; common, 3} a 3} cts.; 
culls, 2 a 3 ets. ; spring lambs, 5 a 8 cts. 

Hocs—Western, 6} a7 cts. 

Forergn.—The census of England and Wales shows 
a population of 29,000,000, being an increase of 3,000,- 
000 in the last decade. 

In the British Parliament on the 15th instant, the 
Government passed the Irish Land Purchase bill (the 
most important measure of the session) in the Commons 
by a majority of 120 in a House in which 321 mem- 
bers voted. On the evening of the 18th, the Govern- 
ment met with a signal defeat, the vote being 202 to 
186, on the amendment of Sydney Buxton, Liberal, to 
the Factory bill, to prohibit children under 11 years 
of age working in the mills. The Home Secretary, 
Matthews, intimated that the Government would not 
accept the amendment, but the vote being taken the 
Government lost. On the 19th the Ministry changed 
its mind and announced to the House its acceptance of 
the amendment. 

The report of the British Leprosy Commission in 
India is approaching completion. The commission is 
now sitting at Simia. Their report will present the 
most exhanstive scientific study of the subject ever 
made. Some thousands of cases have been examined, 
microscopic researches made into the distribution of 
the supposed bacillus of leprosy, and a series of bac- 
teriological investigations conducted, which are said to 
have given astonishing results, promising the cure of 
this hitherto irremediable disease.. 



























A despatch from Bale, Switzerland, dated Sixth 


Mo. 16th, says: “The lower one of the two railroad 
cars suspended over the broken bridge near Moeng. 
henstein, where the terrible accident to an excursion 
train took place on Sunday last, was lifted to-day, and 
more dead bodies were found. This carriage was rest. 
ing on the bed of the river not far from where the two 
railroad engines were heaped. The total number of 
the dead is now placed at 130, and the number of jp. 
jured at about 300.” 


The flow of lava from Mount Vesuvius, which it 


was expected was on the point of increasing to danger. 
ous proportions, has stopped. 


An artificial lake, 1000 feet long, 350 feet wide and 


80 feet deep, formed by the Martell glacier, the Zufall- 
ferner Mountain, in the Tyrol, burst its confines on the 
18th inst., and flooded the valley. The huge volume 
of escaping water caused a shock like an earthquake 
to the surrounding country, and made a deafeni 

noise. As the inhabitants had expected for some time 
past that this accident would happen, and had accord. 
ingly made preparations looking to the safety of their 
lives and property, it is hoped that no fatalities have 
been caused by the flood in its terrible rush, but re- 
ports from many villages which have been inundated 
are anxiously awaited. 
perty has been destroyed. The bursting of the lake 


It is known that much pro- 


was due to the softening of the glacier, which is 1200 
feet in thickness. 


An official census of British Guiana, recently taken, 


shows the colony to have 284,887 inhabitants, an in- 


crease of 32,000 in the last ten years. 
It is said that chocolate is used in the interior of 


South America for a currency, as are cocoanuts and 
eggs. 
dia, cakes of tea pass as currency, and in China pieces 
of silk.” 


“Norway even now uses corn for coin. In In. 


NOTICES. 
EstaTE oF Wo. Forrest.—A stated meeting of 


the Trustees will be held on Fourth-day, Seventh 


Month 8th, at 3.30 P. M. 
Jno. W. Brppue, Clerk. 


Wantep—A teacher to assist in the Intermediate 
Department of Moorestown Academy. Apply to 
Samuel L. Allen, 1107 Market Street, Phila. 
Sarah S. Carter, Moorestown, New Jersey. 


QUAKER StronGHOLDs.—The Book Association of 
Friends of Philadelphia have received a number of 
copies of the Third English Edition of the above valu- 
able work. 

Copies for gratuitous distribution may be obtained 
at the office of the Association, Friends’ Institute, 1306 
Arch St., Philadelphia. If to be sent by mail, 5 cents 
should be given for postage. 

Phila., Sixth Mo. 1891. 





WanTED—An experienced teacher for Principal in 
Friends’ Boarding School, Hickory Grove, Iowa. To 
enter upon his duties in the Tenth month next. 

Application may be made to 

Joseph Coppock, Centerdale, Cedar Co., Iowa, or 
Abigail B. Mott, West Branch, Cedar Co., Lowa. 


MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Winona, Co 
lumbiana Co., Ohio, on the 27th of Third Month, 1891, 
Tuomas Sran ey, of Linn Co., Iowa, to MARTHA 
Test, of the former place. 


, at Friends’ Meeting-honse, Sixth and Noble 
Sts., Philadelphia, Sixth Month 16th, 1891, Henry 
N. Hoxte, of Haverford, to ANNA, daughter of the 
late George W. Brown, of this city. 


nr 








Diep, Fourth Mo. 2d, 1891, at her residence, neat 
Barnegat, N. J., Puepe Conus, in the 85th yearof 
her age, a member of Barnegat Particular, and Little 
Egg Harbor Monthly Meeting of Friends. This deat 
Friend was a good example of uprightness and sil 
plicity in all her movements. She was faithful in the 
attendance of Meetings as long as health permitted; 
and endeavored to uphold the doctrines and test 
monies of the religious Society of Friends by a coh 
sistent walk and conversation. Her relatives 4 
friends have a comfortable belief that she has been 
safely gathered, as a shock of corn fully ripe. 


, on the 2lst of Fourth Month, 1891, at the 
residence of her son-in-law, in Keokuk County, Iowa, 
Racue F. Crew, in the 74th year of her age,® 
member of Springville Monthly Meeting of Fri 
Linn Co., Iowa. . 
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